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Introduction: The Changing 
University? A Sketchmap with Coda 

Tom Schuller 



Is the university changing? The question mark in the title of this book is not just 
a quirk. As the precedings of a conference, this book’s initial intention is to chal- 
lenge participants to provide answers to the oblique question; the same intention 
extends to the wider group who subsequently read the book. The theme set for 
the conference itself was n on-interrogative, inviting participants to describe, analyse 
or evaluate presumed change. The book takes a step back and invites both par- 
ticipants and readers to think direcdy about the extent to which change is actually 
occurring, if at all, as well as what forms it takes. Change can be too easily 
assumed to be happening; we need to keep it in perspective. So this introduction 
sets out to provide a summary sketchmap to investigating university change. 
Figure 1.1 provides a simple pictorial representation; the text elaborates on it, 
drawing on the contributions which make up this volume and posing questions 
rather than answers. As a counterbalance to all these interrogatives, the chapter 
concludes with a brief but highly prescriptive coda, arguing against a linear 
expansion of university provision. 

The sketchmap did not exist in this form as a predefined framework for the 
volume. It is the product of editorial induction, derived from a reading of the 
contributors’ chapters, and of reflection on other analyses and evidence. There 
was, of course, a prior structure to the book, with each contributor invited to 
write on a given topic and to provide at the end a scenario, or scenarios, for the 
future. But this structure took a linear form, inevitably conceived of as a contents 
page; the idea of a map allowing the visualization of multiple cross-relationships 
emerged only later. 

To this amateur cartographer, then, there are four main dimensions to the 
map: scale, boundaries, orientation and contours. Summarily, I interpret them 
as follows: 

Scale refers to size or volume: numbers of students, range of institutions, amounts 
of funding, and so on. Mapping may be of changes in absolute size over time, 
or of size relative to comparable units, for example other national systems. Where 
is growth, and where decline? 
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Figure 1.1 University change. 
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Boundaiies are the lines which divide bodies of all kinds, at whatever level: insti- 
tutions, people, activities or subjects. The lines may be formal or informal; they 
may have a legal, social or pragmatic status; they may be watertight or in vary- 
ing degrees porous. Are they being redrawn, eroding of their own accord, or 
hardening? 

Orientation deals with questions about where institutions or people are facing and 
going. This is the most ambiguous of the dimensions, covering values as well as 
trends. Functionally, how far are universities committed to their students and how 
far to the generation of scholarship and knowledge? Do the staff identify primarily 
with their immediate colleagues, or with others spread through the country or 
the world? To what extent might the same university be oriented in different direc- 
tions, comfortably or otherwise? 

Contours are a function of the other three dimensions, and define the shape of the 
system, institution or other unit. Thus the contours of the university sector change 
as individual institutions and groups of institutions within the sector grow or 
shrink, their boundaries shifting also but not necessarily to the same degree; or 
the contours of a university change as subject areas flourish or decline, and new 
institutional functions are assumed. 

The map is undeniably sketchy. As editor I chose to cast the net geographically 
wide, which undermined any chance of tidy thematic analysis. The mapping meta- 
phor may seem inappropriate, since maps generally refer to more or less stable 
terrains, whilst the purpose here is to provide a framework for gauging change. 
But metaphors work if they help others to think creatively, in conference or out- 
side; so let that be the test. 



The contours of change: scale, boundaries and 
orientation 

We can begin by asking what is included in the university sector, and therefore 
what is excluded. With a stroke of the pen accomplishing the abolition of the 
binary line, the sector has more or less doubled. However, this has not solved 
the problem of where boundaries should be drawn — except maybe for those who 
now fall on the ‘right 5 side. Ever-growing concern about the best way of handling 
further expansion of post-compulsory education brings into focus the relationship 
between universities and colleges of higher and further education (CFEs). CFEs 
are not universities, and most do not aspire to be, but 76 colleges in England 
already receive direct grants from the Higher Education Funding Council, and 
it is fair to ask whether the identification of higher education with universities 
and the exclusion of further education institutions from this sector make for sensible 
or equitable policies. This is a major theme of Jenny Shackleton in Chapter 3; 
hers is a plea not for university status, but for a proper articulation between the 
two sectors, which could mean bringing them into a single policy framework. 
What further changes, in funding, staffing and policy development, would that 
entail? 
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Whatever provisional conclusions are reached on where the boundaries of the 
sector should lie and how porous these might be, the issue of differentiation 
within the university sector remains. First, there is differentiation of function, an 
issue whose familiarity has coincided with the recognition of ‘mission drift 5 as a 
black mark against university records. What scope is there for diversity within 
the sector in respect of the major functions of teaching and research? Are we 
moving towards the emergence of essentially graduate institutions, or teaching- 
only universities? Whose responsibility is it to ensure that there is a measure of 
coherence within the sector, with appropriate complementarity between the activities 
of universities? Funding councils can give policy steers, or at least supply financial 
incentives in one direction or another: are these likely to increase in specificity, 
or will it be left up to some notion of the ‘market 5 ? Leslie Wagner in Chapter 
2 argues that the arrival of new institutions in a sense sheltered the older uni- 
versities - in other words, that sectoral change may wash over individual insti- 
tutions, with the reality of change in one part of the sector bestowing the fictitious 
appearance of change on the rest. 

Diversity of function is not the same as difference in esteem or ranking. Ranking 
is very much in evidence in education at all levels, but arguably in the higher 
education sector it has always existed, only implicidy so. There are two aspects 
here. First, what has happened, and will happen, in respect of formal ranking 
systems and the financial and other implications which they bring in their train? 
However critical universities have been of the introduction of research assess- 
ments and judgements of teaching quality, few have abstained from making heavy 
use of them for internal management and external relations purposes. Secondly, 
neither formal nor informal ranking systems are fixed. If some universities can 
improve, then under current logic others will fall back, even though the game 
is not straightforwardly zero-sum. Institutional mobility may become far more 
apparent than it has done in the past, as we move into second and third rounds 
of the various assessments, with benchmarks of various kinds more easily available 
and clearly visible. This is a key observation in Craig Mclnnis 5 account (Chapter 
4) of the experience from Australia and New Zealand. Other aspects of sectoral 
change range from the internal stratification of vice-chancellorial pomp, so 
mercilessly lampooned by Laurie Taylor in his column in The Higher to more 
substantive and positive features such as the growth of 2 + 2 degrees as examples 
of higher education/further education (HE/FE) collaboration and the partner- 
ships to which Shackleton refers. 

Coming back to the issue of definition of what counts as a university, we could 
look at changes in the philosophical conception of a university and relate these 
to changes in the epistemological landscape and the socio-political context. Which 
disciplines have more or less run their course, with little more to be mined in 
the way of knowledge and little demand for it anyway, and which have forced 
their way in as newcomers to the university curriculum? What is the process 
which determines change in the relative weight of different disciplines? Is such 
change knowledge-induced or materially propelled - in other words, does it come 
because of an opening up of new areas of intellectual discovery, or because of 
economic or occupational changes which affect the demand for research or teaching? 
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Comparing the trajectories of, for example, Theology, English Literature and 
Marketing as university subjects might yield some solid insights here; it could also 
generate some speculative but fruitful analysis of what ‘disciplines 5 are likely to 
have emerged, or submerged, ten years hence. The same exercise applied else- 
where - in China, for example - would yield rather different results. 

It is not only the paths and places of individual subjects which count. What 
is the spread, or range? The term ‘university 5 suggests that the institution should 
be in some sense all-embracing, as Radim Palous suggests in Chapter 15. Since 
it very obviously does not embrace all the population, or even all of the popu- 
lation that wish to study, perhaps we should look to subject spread for the implied 
universality. Is it breadth that distinguishes the university from the liberal arts 
college on the one hand and the technical institute on the other (cf. the use of 
Schmalspur-Unis - ‘narrow-gauge universities 5 - to refer to Fachhochschulen in 
Germany; Gilbertson 1995)? It is hard to say, but it is clear that many universities 
are grappling with the sheer impossibility of maintaining a full range of subject 
provision. What university could aspire to the tide without offering Philosophy 
or Biological Sciences? Yet simply listing subject areas which must be taught (and 
researched? — see later) for an institution to qualify does little to resolve the issue, 
only sending us back to investigate what lies behind the prospectus tide: how 
many strands of philosophy or branches of Biological Sciences must be present 
to make up the subject? 

So much for the changing contours of knowledge, the curricular character of 
the institution. Let us turn to the people who inhabit it. Some of the changes 
already referred to point to a significant redivision of academic or, more broadly, 
institutional labour. The question is how far this redivision is already under way. 
I have used the traditional binary categorization of teaching and research, but 
how adequately do these characterize what staff do in universities — and what 
students are exposed to? Alistair MacFarlane in Chapter 5 summarizes the challenges 
which remain to be faced in respect of teaching and poses a question about the 
balance between past and anticipated change. His itemized projections — notably 
the shift from ‘synchronous single location learning support to asynchronous 
networked learning support 5 - are specific enough to make anyone sit up and take 
stock of the future. What forms will ‘teaching 5 take, and what changes in the 
composition of teaching activities can we expect? Judged by their recruitment 
policies, how seriously are universities taking the learning revolution? What is the 
relative status of information technicians and librarians compared with ‘lecturers 5 , 
and for how long will lecturing continue as the formal designation of the core 
academic activity? We should also not forget that the boundary between staff and 
student is weakening as more graduate students take on teaching roles - or work 
for the university in other capacities. 

It is ironic that staff defined as ‘researchers 5 are for the most part marginal in 
status, yet for many universities research is the defining activity; certainly it is the 
area where mission drift and functional differentiation are most closely scrutinized, 
formally and informally. Just as teaching/lecturing can mean very different things, 
so too can research. This is most commonly discussed in relation to the indis- 
solubility or otherwise of teaching and research, with ‘scholarship 5 now sometimes 
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introduced as the bridging middle term. However, there are two aspects of the 
research process where change is strongly in evidence and can be expected to 
continue. The first is quantity, in the light of what Craig Mclnnis (Chapter 4) 
calls the ‘commodification of knowledge’. The stress (and I use the term advisedly) 
on research means a knowledge explosion which has to be handled somehow. 
Institutional expansion plus teaching/research indissolubility equals exponential 
increase in research output and, probably, a backward-sloping quality curve. 
Secondly, the competence and motivation of researchers seen in a lifetime per- 
spective demands reflection. Can we expect anything other than increased special- 
ization, with successful researchers clustering in particular institutes or managing 
to buy themselves out of teaching in order to investigate smaller and smaller 
fragments of the knowledge map? Here we can see the interrelation between 
changes in epistemology and professional function. 

As with teaching and research, the notion of what constitutes the third part 
of the traditional triad, 'administration’, is open to change and multiple interpre- 
tation even as a concept. In the public sector generally, a combination of broad 
economic trends and particular government ideologies has driven along a shift 
from administration as keeping things ticking over to management as active, 
proactive and even pre-empting professional practice. The notion of academic 
management has a serious and challenging sense to it, as well as much unnec- 
essary market rhetoric. Just as administration is not the same as management, 
so management is not the same as leadership, at least not institutional leadership. 
The theme of Robin Middlehurst in Chapter 7 would hardly have been intel- 
ligible not so many years ago. What is the nature of leadership in universities, 
and how far does this reflect the changes which have occurred in institutional 
and sectoral practice? The historical legacy of the binary divide is still making 
itself felt here, with different management and leadership styles clustering recog- 
nizably, though not neatly, within the old university and former polytechnic sectors. 

What is happening at other levels in the hierarchy? Here, another term cur- 
rently (but I hope not transiently) fashionable in management vocabularies emerges: 
the ‘learning organization’. How do universities measure up on this score? The 
fact that Stephen Brookfield in Chapter 1 1 may strike some readers as verging 
on the fantastic is a powerful reminder of how far there is to go before staff 
development is given due priority - and he is referring only to academic staff. 
If people are an organization’s most valued resource, universities have a lot of 
it, and therefore much to do before they claim this valued organizational status. 
Brookfield focuses on teaching, but his vision of employee learning could readily 
be broadened to encompass the institution and all the individuals within it. However 
we divide their functions, people working within universities are just that — people, 
who have affective as well as cognitive sides which require nurturing. Brookfield’s 
concern with personal growth strikes me as the modern, micro-level version of 
the historical humanist sweep exhibited by Palous in Chapter 15. 

Institutions outlive their staff, but many of them share its biography for an 
extended period. Historical academic immobility - in the late 1960s, about 60 
per cent of academic staff in the UK had only ever worked in one university 
(Williams et al 1974) - has disappeared, with the growth in short-term contracts 
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and increased career change, noted by Craig Mclnnis (Chapter 4). Does the 
withering of this life-long relationship signal the end of the university as a com- 
munity of scholars, the ‘collegium’ which forms one of Ian McNay’s (Chapter 9) 
four institutional types (Schuller 1990)? Changes in internal university relation- 
ships can be looked at from a number of angles, most of which throw severe 
doubts on the idealized notion of community. Exactly what is the community 
which university staff are expected to feel part of? There is a complex matrix 
made up of personal, disciplinary and institutional loyalties, which reach beyond 
the physical boundaries of the places where people work. The nature of these 
relationships is gready complicated, or rather the permutations are gready in- 
creased, by new technologies which have radically changed the nature of aca- 
demic communication. Moreover, Leslie Wagner (Chapter 2) points out that 
collegiality could be redefined, for instance in terms of commitment to student 
access and opportunity rather than of peer relations. 

Gender and age intersect with industrial relations issues, and the combination 
has a far wider application than to the academic staff alone. The exclusive male- 
ness of the original insdtudons has been tempered, with female and male students 
enrolling now in almost equal numbers. However as the gender breakdown of 
senior positions shows, academic hierarchies have been slow to shift (Lie et ai 
1994). This is linked to the ageing of the academic profession, with the proportion 
of core academic staff aged 55 years or over rising to 17 per cent by 1992-3. 
The average age of core staff was 45 years, compared to 33 years for those on 
temporary contracts (Halsey 1995: 304). Qualitatively, moreover, the organiza- 
tional culture of most universities remains substantially male. The notion of academe 
as a community has generally been highly Athenian, to put it mildly, with myriad 
low-status employees who would not recognize themselves as participating in a 
collegial democracy. This goes well beyond discrimination or disadvantage within 
the academic hierarchy, and raises questions about the nature of the university 
as an employing organization. 

Universities, relatedly, are now very significant players in the local economy. 
Especially where there is more than one university in a city, higher education 
is likely to be one of the biggest businesses, with its responsibilities to the local 
community covering a number of aspects (CVCP 1994). It is a deliverer of services 
to local citizens, as undergraduates, graduates or continuing education students, 
and to local employers. It is itself a major employer, with an army of typically 
low-paid staff on cleaning and janitorial duties. It can be a provider of leisure 
and other facilities for the local population. It generally holds a large property 
portfolio, and has in modern times often been a property developer with a sin- 
gularly poor aesthetic record. Gwynneth Rigby in Chapter 12 points to the choices 
which have to be made in the extent to which there is a specifically local com- 
mitment, whilst sounding a sceptical note in the light of the conformity of insti- 
tutional aspiration. What changes have occurred in the overall conception of the 
university in all these roles? 

Finance is the issue specifically addressed by Rigby. She focuses primarily on 
student funding rather than, for example, the arcana of institutional funding 
formulae, the diversification of funding sources or the spreading practice of internal 
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financial devolution or cost-centring; a recent addition to this list is the entry of 
universities into the capital markets, as a consortium bids to raise £100 million 
[The Higher , 10 February 1995). Funding is probably the only issue to feature in 
every single chapter and is universally preoccupying, as the contributions by Hans 
Schuetze on Canada (Chapter 14) and by Thomas Owen Eisemon and Jamil Salmi 
(Chapter 6) covering most of the world so strongly demonstrate. Cartographically, 
finance is ubiquitous, more than ever before, or at least within living memory. 

The feature which has evinced probably the most change is the student popu- 
lation, addressed directly by Christine King’s contribution (Chapter 10). The change 
has been summed up, rather ominously, in the following way (Williams and Fry 
1994: 8): The expansion of the past ten years amounts to the advent of mass 
higher education in quantitative terms. The prime concern of the next ten will 
be coming to terms with the qualitative consequences.’ Between 1986 and 1993 
the age participation index of young school leavers rose from 14 to 31 per cent. 
The rate of increase is just as impressive if we go back further, to the peri- 
Robbins period of planning, birth and growth, when a figure of 5-6 per cent 
of the age cohort was regarded as extraordinary and adults as undergraduates 
barely figured. How do we extrapolate from here? Do we go with the CBI calls 
for 40 per cent of the cohort to graduate by the year 2000? Proponents of life- 
long learning have tended to make semi-triumphalist claims about the changing 
student population, pointing dramatically to thresholds crossed as more than 50 
per cent of new entrants into UK higher education were aged 25 years or over 
in 1993, and part-time numbers close up on the full-timers (Slowey 1994). All 
true, and almost all welcome enough; but where are these ‘non-traditionaT stu- 
dents distributed? King’s chapter chronicles what this might mean, but we need 
to look more closely at the profile of the population and the shape expansion has 
taken. The social composition of the student population has always provoked 
debate, especially when related to supposedly antithetical ideologies of merito- 
cracy and egalitarianism. 

Massive expansion has taken place. In the elite institutions, this has mainly 
meant admitting a significant but still restricted number of students from a similar 
class background to their previous population, but with a more equal sex com- 
position, plus a huge expansion of graduate work. Meanwhile the polytechnics 
have brought with them into the university sector a great dowry of students from 
more diverse backgrounds, socially, ethnically and chronologically (see Ainley 
1 994 for a well-grounded account of intra-sectoral differences). The great influx 
of mature students entering initial higher education has been into part-time sub- 
degree programmes in non-elite universities. Women now make up over 48 per 
cent of the total home-student population and girls’ performance in schools continues 
to improve faster than that of boys. How much further will this shift go? The 
effects of greater gender equality are still only just emerging, with the relationship 
to social class a highly contentious issue (Benn and Burton 1994). Quantitative 
change does not necessarily entail change in gendering by subject. Likewise, ethnic 
minorities generally are not numerically underrepresented, but their members 
cluster in certain subject areas and in former polytechnics. How do we concep- 
tualize equality of access? Is it a permanently receding chimera? 
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The dynamics of change within the student population inevitably affect the 
nature of the student experience (Haselgrove 1994). There are at least two phases 
here: the period of studying itself, and its subsequent effects. Finance immediately 
enters as a major factor, as Rigby shows in Chapter 12. Seen from one angle, 
the UK has managed to achieve the worst of both worlds: a system of student 
support which has always been highly regressive, and which now fails adequately 
to support even those who benefit from it. This is too negative, given the system’s 
comparatively very high success rate in terms of student completion. However, 
the change from elite to mass higher education has not been accompanied by 
a parallel, and supportive, change in the financial system, and the consequence 
is unparalleled hardship and stress for many students. 

The great divide, peculiar to the UK, is between full-time and part-time stu- 
dents. In one sense, as Tight (1991) has observed, this is an administrative division 
which has little to do with how much time is actually spent studying, but it 
coincides strongly with age and class. It is a boundary which is rapidly crumbling 
as more and more supposedly full-time students take part-time jobs. One con- 
sequence of this is a re-orientation of students to a more instrumental approach, 
meaning that they tend to look only to those courses, or within those course to 
those elements, which contribute directly to their gaining a qualification. The inter- 
relationships between financial trends and educational experiences are striking. 

Plagiarists apart, once a graduate always a graduate. But we have to ask what 
is happening to that status. Contrary to most expressed opinion, by the end of 
the 1990s the UK will have the highest output of graduates in Europe, unless 
non-completion rates rise extraordinarily (Williams and Fry 1994: 3). Does ‘satu- 
ration’ have empirical meaning? If it does, what is happening to the marshier 
parts of the graduate labour market? We do not know, and will not until sig- 
nificant numbers start disappearing, believed drowned in debts and disappoint- 
ment, but Rigby sounds a warning note when she says that the glittering prizes 
may look more than a little tarnished. In other words, changes in the output of 
universities must be affecting not just the structure of occupations, the content 
of jobs and the ranking of qualifications, but also the nature of rewards. 

This is all the more true when we consider the fact that what Williams and 
Fry call extended education — all education and training beyond a first degree 
- has grown even more rapidly than undergraduate study, with a particularly 
massive expansion in Advanced Diploma courses. About 15 per cent of all the 
student population is now postgraduate. Many of these are participating as 
continuing education students, returning later in life. For many, however, it is 
a straightforward extension of their initial education, largely in order to attain 
the positional good which a first degree once represented. Is this extended edu- 
cation — or distended? What shape do we want our system to be? I state my 
position in the coda. 

Spatial and temporal contexts 

Change can be assessed over time in the context of a single institution or system, 
but also in relation to the wider spatial context. International comparisons are 
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most commonly used as a stick to belabour either ourselves (meaning the popu- 
lation generally or educationalists) or those we consider to be responsible for the 
country’s educational shortcomings. They can be a source of impetus for reflec- 
tion and change, though their effectiveness in this regard is hard to measure. 
Their function in the map has three aspects which can be very briefly sketched 
out. 

First, comparisons can provide bearings on the agenda for change. How far 
are the issues with which we are grappling the same as those in other contexts 
or countries? It is clear from the contributions by Alison Girdwood (Chapter 8) 
and all the overseas contributors that issues such as student finance, state fund- 
ing and quality control have emerged as strongly as they have done in the UK, 
if not more so. Secondly, however, how far is this country proceeding along the 
same lines as others in responding to this agenda - in other words, what is the 
direction of change? Consideration of the role of private finance, with a shift in 
the distribution of costs from state to individual, is evidently one common trend; 
it would be interesting to identify issues where directly contrary trends occurred 
in different parts of the world. Chapter 6 by Eisemon and Salmi demonstrates 
that the problems of underfunded expansion have very different resonances around 
the world, even though many of the issues of principle - equity of access, and 
accountability - remain constant. Thirdly, what is the scale of change? Reduc- 
tions in the unit of resource in the UK can be legitimately experienced as huge 
by the inhabitants of British universities, but as Girdwood shows, these would 
be welcomed as trivial by their African counterparts (or colleagues? - see the 
discussion of the notion of an academic community, p. 7). These latter two 
contributions give some indication of magnitudes of difficulty confronting policy- 
makers and academics; does this help readers in richer countries to ‘get things 
in proportion’? 

The primary focus of this book, and of this chapter, is the UK, but this may 
vary upwards or downwards. If we take the latter direction and look at the 
constituent elements of the UK higher education sector there are clear differences 
between Scotland, Northern Ireland, England and Wales. In part, this is a result 
of size and history (Paterson 1994), and institutional changes such as the intro- 
duction of separate funding councils, but it is also a function of the nature of 
relationships within the policymaking community. 1 Will the move towards more 
transparent funding formulae, now common throughout the UK, balance out the 
scope for greater diversity inherent in the creation of separate funding councils? 
John Field, in Chapter 13, on the European dimension, raises a similar set of 
issues at a different level; he also offers a judiciously restrained view on the pace 
of change, pointing out that, contrary to some of the rhetoric, pan-European 
policy development on higher education has in fact been quite limited. 

Mapping is a quintessential^ spatial activity, but as Einstein’s century comes 
to an end, we should be getting used to the indissolubility of space and time. 
Quite literally, the measurement of change is impossible without an implied or 
stated timeframe. This book’s question mark is intended to raise in readers’ minds 
questions about when and in what temporal frame changes are taking place. 
Should we be reflecting primarily on those changes which have already happened? 
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If so, over what timescale? Chapters 2 and 15 by Leslie Wagner and Radim 
Palous, respectively, offer overviews with equally valid but very different temporal 
horizons, the one measured in decades, the other in centuries. Or should we be 
anticipating change, looking at the little eddies which maybe presage a greater 
turbulence? Alistair MacFarlane’s contribution (Chapter 5) is one which gendy 
suggests that we may be in for a period which will make the current one appear 
tranquillity itself. 

Both the direction and the magnitude of change cannot be assessed without 
some common understanding of how broad the temporal focus is. This platitude 
seems often to be ignored. Awareness of duration in a policy context is particu- 
larly sharply reflected in the French use of les trente gloneuses to designate the post- 
war period of growth, full employment and rising welfare standards (e.g. Gaullier 
1989), throwing into relief the exceptional character of the period. Whilst the 
barely concealed pessimism of the phrase may be open to challenge, it effectively 
undermines cosy assumptions about linear progression in education as in other 
policy areas. Wagner’s perspective is of exactly the same duration. He is not so 
much pessimistic as selectively sceptical about the scale of change, looking as 
closely at where it has not occurred (teaching and learning) as where it has. He 
is also sensitive to the rhythms of change, reminding us that the frequency with 
which an issue or aspiration is mentioned bears only a partial relation to its 
resolution or realization. Most of all, however, he ventures to introduce rever- 
sibility, the idea that mass might be turned back into elite, at least in respect of 
full-time students. Mclnnis (Chapter 4) too uses thirty years as the period of the 
rush from elite to mass and higher education on the other side of the globe; and 
he too hints at reversibility, with the latest figures suggesting a drop in student 
demand. Girdwood’s chapter (Chapter 8) is the most straightforwardly, and sadly, 
historical, with its contrast between the high hopes of early higher education in 
Africa and the modern reality of month-by-month funding. Palous’ contribution 
(Chapter 15) has the longest of timeframes, and also an explicit sense of period- 
ization as he reminds us of continuity as well as change in the university mission. 
It is, finally, more than poignant when he observes that the Czech people ‘have 
a reason for a disposition to historical sensitivity’. 

A.H. Halsey concluded the revised version of his classic survey of the academic 
profession (Halsey 1995: 302) thus: 

It is difficult to disagree with Martin Trow that in the last ten or twelve years 
British higher education has undergone a more profound reorientation than 
any other system in the industrialised world. 

Halsey attacks the lack of trust and funding on the part of the current UK gov- 
ernment. But I believe I also detect, in slightly coded form, a doubt in the mind 
of one of the long-standing exponents of educational expansion and equity as to 
whether the transition to mass higher education has turned out as hoped for - 
even leaving aside the twin enemies he mentions. It is my view, certainly, that 
the expansion has been too much ‘the same as before but bigger’ (and cheaper), 
and not in fact a real re-orientation. Hence the coda. 

22 
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Coda: reshaping the contours 



In late 1994, the Secretary of State posed three broad questions on the future 
of higher education. They referred to purpose, shape and size. Here is an item- 
ized response, focusing primarily on the second, as befits the conclusion to a 
mapping exercise. I have avoided the philosophy of the first, and shirked putting 
numbers on the third.' 

1 . Higher education should continue to grow, but this should not mean pump- 
ing the same model up into ever larger sizes. Squeezing more students into 
the institutions currently defined as making up the higher education sector 
may yield statistical gratification to those who relish talking big numbers, or 
who have an eye to international comparisons. However, much of the ex- 
pansion smacks more of machismo, on the part of institutional leaders and 
of politicians, than considered reflection. Fear of appearing to oppose expan- 
sion may have inhibited alternative proposals from within the system. 

2. The bulk of the expansion of initial higher education should take place in 
what is currendy designated the further education sector. This receives less 
than its due, financially and in other respects. The expansion over the last 
decade of non-degree provision is welcome, but needs proper underpinning 
and recognition. It is in everybody’s interests — of students and staff in both 
sectors, as well as of that semi-mythical beast the nation - that further education 
should receive higher priority. 

3. Articulation between further and higher education should be improved, prob- 
ably up to the point where further education is recognized as part of the 
higher education sector. Lines have to be drawn, but is it really sensible to 
create a new binary line so sharply, just as we are starting to grapple with 
the implications of abandoning the old one? 

4. There should not be pressure on all universities to expand undergraduate 
provision. However, those that choose to concentrate more on graduate work 
should be encouraged to diversify their graduate populations and provision. 
A differentiated system does not have to be a system hierarchically ordered 
according to a single set of academic criteria. 

5. There should be more emphasis on shorter and broader provision as a foun- 
dation level of higher education. There is no case for expanding full-time 
specialized honours degrees as the norm for mass higher education. 

6. Part-time provision will become more firmly the norm, especially beyond 
foundation level. It will need to be financed at least on a par with full-time 
provision. The distinction between the two is, anyway, likely to collapse. 

7. The distinction between initial and continuing education will inevitably be- 
come more blurred. In spite of this, a balance shift in favour of continuing 
education could - and should - be made, through student and institutional 
financial support mechanisms. 

8. Continuing education will take increasingly diverse forms. In particular, part- 
nerships between universities and clients will involve new forms of delivery 
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and accreditation: fewer one-off short courses, liberal or vocational, and more 
long-term relationships, building on negotiated research priorities. 

9. The relationship between teaching and research must continue to change, 
reflecting diverse patterns of both specialization and integration. The impli- 
cations of this for staffing, staff development and management are great, 
especially in the light of the demographic profile of the academic labour 
force. 

10. There is much to be learned from the Scottish tradition of breadth and 
flexibility, including the Ordinary/General degree as an initial qualification, 
with Honours as an optional development. 
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Notes 

1 . ‘Policymaking 5 here means both the political and civil service roles and those of insti- 
tutional policymakers (McPherson and Raab 1988). 

2. The original statement of these appeared in the Times Educational Supplement (Scotland), 
February 1995. 
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A Thirty-Year Perspective: 

From the Sixties to the Nineties 

Leslie Wagner 



Introduction 

Both the earlier and later periods of the last thirty years, from the 1960s to the 
1990s, have been ones of rapid change for UK higher education. In both periods, 
however, the changes concerned mainly its external life, the issues of finance, 
governance and structure. The internal issues of values and purpose, of what is 
taught, and how it is taught, have been subject to far less change. As a result, 
the external and internal worlds are now out of balance. The external changes 
have produced a mass higher education system whilst the lack of internal change 
has resulted in the retention of the values of an elitist system. This imbalance is 
the cause of many of the tensions and dysfunctions which higher education pre- 
sently experiences. 



Robbins and Dearing 

One of the difficulties in presenting a comparison of the 1960s and the 1990s 
in higher education is that the former period is readily associated with a single 
figure whilst the latter is not. The Robbins Report (1963) is a landmark for the 
changes of the 1960s and the eponym is still used and recognized as easy short- 
hand. With whom are the changes in the period 1989-94 to be associated? No 
dominating report or figure stands out. Politically, there is Kenneth Baker or 
Kenneth Clarke or even John Major. The most influential figure, however, is 
likely to have been Sir Ron Dearing, drafted into chairing the newly formed 
Polytechnic and Colleges Funding Council (PCFC) in 1989 and also the Univer- 
sity Grants Committee in 1992, before becoming the first Chair of the integrated 
new body the Higher Education Funding Council for England. The greater need 
for his services to rescue the Secretary of State for Education from his follies on 
schools’ curricula and examinations prematurely ended his formal association 
with higher education in 1993. However, the policies he developed at the PCFC 
in its early years and the perception of success it gave to the polytechnics in the 
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early 1990s were important influences on the seminal 1991 White Paper. While 
Dearing does not have a report like Robbins to his name (at least in higher edu- 
cation) his influence in the 1990s may have been as profound as the latter’s in 
the 1960s. 

The five years following the publication of the Robbins report saw: 

• an expansion of student numbers and funding which in percentage terms more 
than matches recent experience; 

• the creation of new universities; 

• the transformation of the colleges of advanced technology into universities; 

• announcements establishing the polytechnics and the Open University; 

• the establishment of the Council for National Academic Awards (CNAA) and 
of a new Department of Education and Science (DES); and 

• a substantial increase in overseas student fees. 

In addition, there was of course the experience of student unrest which influenced 
changes to university and academic governance. Of course, not all of these were 
foreseen in the Robbins Report or were a direct result of its recommendations. 
However, the report published under a Conservative government created the 
environment of optimism and growth within which the succeeding Labour govern- 
ment acted. 

Any period of change creates the conditions for subsequent change and it is 
possible to trace the upheavals in higher education structure and finances in the 
early 1990s to that earlier period of post-Robbins transformation. The expansion 
of the late 1960s began higher education’s initially slow march from elitist to mass 
participation. Indeed, according to Martin Trow’s (1973) classic quantitative 
definition of mass higher education — enrolment of between 15 and 40 per cent 
of the age group — the UK was already moving into a mass system before the 
recent expansion. The creation of the Department of Education and Science and 
the transfer of responsibility from the Treasury in 1964 marked the end of the 
hands-off approach to university finance. The era of pushing a cheque through 
the letter-box and walking away was over. Governments and their funding 
agencies wanted increasingly first to knock on the door, then to open the door, 
then to peek inside, then to walk inside, then to observe what they saw, then to 
ask questions, then to expect answers, then to suggest changes and then to change 
the size of their cheques if the changes did not occur. 

The establishment of the polytechnics as a group of institutions with a national 
identity was bound, if they were successful, to lead to a greater national and lesser 
local influence over their planning and governance. This was reflected in the 
work of the Oakes Committee in 1977, the establishment of the National Ad- 
visory Body in 1981 and eventually the removal of the local authorities in 1989, 
followed by the final transformation of the ending of the binary line in 1992. The 
CNAA’s successful role in quality assurance and development for the public sector 
in the twenty-five years after Robbins led eventually to the translation of the 
principle to the whole of higher education, although the political price required 
was the abolition of the CNAA itself. The raising of overseas students’ fees in 
the late 1960s began a process which continued through the 1970s and 1980s 
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towards full costing of such fees and, more significandy, to the development of 
an entrepreneurial approach to all sources of income other than that provided 
by Funding Council grants. 

The major difference between the 1960s and the 1990s is in funding. The 
earlier expansion was fully funded both for recurrent and capital expenditure. In 
contrast, the more recent expansion has been accompanied by severe reductions 
in unit funding, more intensive use of buildings and minimal contribution to 
capital development. This may be all that is needed to explain why the post- 
Robbins changes took place in a mood of optimism and confidence about the 
future whilst the more recent ones have been accompanied by pessimism and 
gloom. 



External and internal worlds 

The post-Robbins and more recent changes highlighted above are concerned 
essentially with the external world of higher education, the issues which are decided 
for higher education by others, particularly government and its agencies. It does 
not cover the internal issues of values and purposes, of curricula and of teaching 
and learning which higher education determines much more for itself. One hybrid 
of external and internal worlds is student number growth, the quantitative measures 
of the move from elite to mass higher education. From one perspective, this is 
an internal issue, for it is higher education itself which determines how many 
students it wishes to enrol. However, this internal decision is heavily influenced 
by external factors and the rapid growth of the early 1990s was in part a response 
to the financial squeeze and funding policies which government imposed. Insti- 
tutions found it easier to manage the problems created by declining unit costs 
by taking advantage of the economies of scale which result from growth. 

The contrast between the changes in the external and internal worlds of higher 
education over the past thirty years is stark. For, whilst the external changes in 
the early 1990s can be seen as developments of the post-Robbins changes, the 
focus in the internal issues is of continuing debate rather than change. Moreover, in 
some instances the debate seems hardly to have moved on in the past thirty years. 

Credit accumulation and transfer is a good example. It is raised in the Robbins 
Report and its first major introduction came in 1970 with the credit-based operation 
of the Open University, which then began a search for agreements with tradi- 
tional institutions on the transferability of its credits. In 1979, the DES funded 
a major feasibility study led by Peter Toyne. The Leverhulme Reports in the 
early 1980s advocated its widespread development but significantly recognized 
that the reform ‘was one of the hardest to implement* (1981). The CNAA es- 
tablished its own national scheme in the early 1980s and some regional schemes 
and consortia were also developed. Yet, despite many projects and numerous 
reports, the Department for Education felt it necessary to set up yet another study 
in 1991 with the major term of reference, ‘to investigate, propose and negotiate 
principles for the award and transfer of credit between different providers within 
higher education and beyond 5 . 
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A dozen years on from the Toyne Report we were still at the stage of needing 
to establish principles for credit accumulation and transfer. The study was led 
by David Robertson and resulted in 1994 in a major report published by the 
Higher Education Quality Council (Robertson 1994). The initial response does 
not give grounds for optimism that any rapid changes will occur. The HEQC 
itself has indicated that it can only take responsibility for the quality assurance 
elements of credit transfer and accumulation. The more general response has 
been that whilst there is a broad measure of support for many of the fundamental 
changes proposed in the report, they are more likely to be implemented in the 
early part of the next century. 

This crab-like process of change is experienced in many other areas of higher 
education’s internal life. Robbins advocated more degree courses covering a broader 
knowledge of a range of subjects rather than a deeper knowledge of one subject. 
There is also in Robbins 5 discussion of the aims of higher education a hint of 
the need to inculcate what has become known in the last decade as ‘transferable 
personal skills 5 . Progress has been made in both these areas. The broadening of 
degree courses 5 curricula has been led by the polytechnics whilst, in recent years, 
the Enterprise in Higher Education programme has influenced perceptions of the 
personal skills higher education can provide for its graduates. The supremacy in 
the hierarchy of esteem of the single Honours discipline remains however. 

Teaching and learning is another area of slow change. Robbins discusses the 
virtues and vices of lectures and tutorials and these are still the main form of 
teaching experienced by most students in higher education. There have been 
numerous reports, the latest being by MacFarlane (1992), many pilot projects, 
regular programmes of support and some very exciting pockets of innovation in 
many institutions. Most of it, however, is marginal and is not systematized. The 
technology, both hardware and software, available to higher education to enable 
it to improve, enrich and make more efficient the learning experiences of stu- 
dents, has moved far beyond the interest and capacity of most staff in higher 
education to use it. Indeed, the greatest progress could be made in persuading 
academics to use the technology of a decade or more ago rather than the tech- 
nology of the years ahead. Many academics are opposed to making any signifi- 
cant change to their approach to teaching, their view exemplified best perhaps 
by this splendid letter to The Guardian from a lecturer at Nottingham University, 
in 1991: 

I do not wish to be a teacher, I am employed as a lecturer and in my naivete 
I thought my job was to ‘know 5 my field, contribute to it by research and 
to lecture on my specialism! Students attend my lectures but the onus to 
learn is on them. It is not my job to teach them. 

Perhaps the area of higher education’s internal life which has seen most change 
is the modularization of courses and semesterization. A survey by the Committee 
of Vice-Chancellors and Principals in 1994 indicated that over half of the uni- 
versities had moved or were about to move from a term to a semester structure 
linked, in most cases, to the modularization of their courses. This development 
has received widespread support from, amongst others, The Royal Society. 
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Whilst the change goes back at least twenty-five years, however, the move to 
modularization for many universities has only begun recendy. The pioneers were 
the Open University and polytechnics such as Oxford, City of London, Hatfield 
and Middlesex in their early years. Gradually through the 1970s, more polytech- 
nics, encouraged by the CNAA, introduced modularization to their courses and 
with that came a significant amount of serious study of the implications for 
curriculum design, teaching and learning and assessment. Some more recent 
modularization proposals particularly in the older universities give the impression 
of re-inventing the wheel, showing little evidence that the lessons of those studies 
are known let alone absorbed. The development of modularization is one of the 
more successful innovations in UK higher education and repays careful study. 



New institutions 

The end of the 1960s saw the establishment of new institutions of higher edu- 
cation, the Open University and the polytechnics outside the traditional frame- 
work of the university system. Even though the Open University had the university 
title and powers, it was separately funded by the Department for Education and 
Science and its vice-chancellor was not initially a member of the Committee of 
Vice-Chancellors and Principals. The polytechnics had neither university title nor 
powers and were subject to greater regulation and a completely separate funding 
system. This contrasted with the establishment of the new universities parallel 
with the Robbins enquiry and the implementation of the Robbins recommenda- 
tion that the colleges of advanced technology should be designated technological 
universities integrated into the existing system. 

The establishment of the Open University and the polytechnics was an admis- 
sion that their missions were not being delivered and could not be delivered by 
the traditional universities. In the former case, the focus was adults seeking a 
second or, in some cases, a first opportunity. In the latter case, it was professional 
and vocational higher education more closely integrated with the world of 
employment. 

Both these innovations have undoubtedly been successful in their own terms. 
They have delivered what they were set up to do. In fact, virtually all the in- 
novations which have occurred in the internal life of higher education have been 
led by the Open University and the polytechnics. Both, in their different ways, 
have shown that access need not lead to lower standards and that a far greater 
proportion of the population than was previously imagined can benefit from and 
succeed in higher education. Both have pioneered modularization and credit 
transfer. The Open University has shown the benefits to be gained in quality and 
student satisfaction from a systematic approach to teaching and learning which 
uses modern media intelligently and effectively. The polytechnics have broadened 
the curriculum base and shown how professional and vocational higher education 
can maintain rigour and reflection. Yet there is little evidence that their experi- 
ence has had much impact on the traditional universities. This is not surprising. 
For the establishment of different institutions structurally distinct to carry out 
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different functions legitimizes the traditional role of the traditional institutions. 
Thus, if it is the role of the Open University to cater for unqualified adults and 
the polytechnics to be more vocationally oriented, it can be argued that there 
is little point in others competing in the same market. Similar arguments can be 
applied to the Open University’s teaching approach which may be appropriate 
to the needs of distance learning but which may not be suited to traditional 
campus life, and also to credit accumulation which may be appropriate to the 
inevitably fragmented nature of Open University study but which cannot be applied 
to the more intensive experience of traditional higher education with its more 
specialized degrees. And while, of course, it is understandable for the polytech- 
nics, with their need for students, to create new markets with new combinations 
of subjects and new areas of study, the traditional universities have no need for 
such gimmicks. 

The point about these arguments is not that they exist for that is inevitable, 
but that they are given additional force and legitimacy by being applied to 
institutions which were deliberately established outside the traditional system. 
Establishing separate institutions may be the most effective way of introducing 
change but that very separateness prevents that change permeating the traditional 
institutions. Indeed, the establishment of separate institutions and systems legitim- 
izes the tradiuonal universities, protects them from reform and simultaneously 
devalues those reforms. The changes of the early 1990s, therefore, are very sig- 
nificant for they can be interpreted as an attempt to create change through 
integration not separadon. In particular, the development of the polytechnics was 
judged to have run its course. By the early 1990s, there was little further inno- 
vation which could be applied to the polytechnic sector alone. So the Education 
Act 1992 recreated a single system of universities (the colleges remain as a much 
smaller sector) all with degree-awarding powers, financed by a single agency. The 
increasingly artificial distinctions of the binary line were removed and instead 
differentiation was to be delivered not through structure but through mission and 
purpose. At the same time, the Open University was brought within the same 
system. It is a bold move. The changes of the late 1960s delivered innovation 
through separate institutions but left the tradiuonal universities relatively unchanged 
in their internal life. 

The integrative changes of the early 1990s seek to create change from within. 
Most observers are pessimistic, believing that the ‘aristocratic embrace 5 of the 
traditional universities will smother the innovative ‘jabs and prods’ of the former 
polytechnics and the Open University. The structural changes are one leg of the 
attempt to create change in traditional universities. The rapid expansion of the 
system is the other. The sharp increases in the early 1990s confirmed the system’s 
transition to mass higher education and made a reversal to an elite system impossible. 
Indeed, the changes of the early 1990s are the latest manifestation of govern- 
ment’s long-standing attempts to stimulate internal change by creating external 
change. The internal life of higher education remains largely under its own control. 
For nearly thirty years, going back to Shirley Williams’ 13 principles in 1968, 
it has been a source of frustration to outsiders. Unable to enter the inner sanctum, 
outsiders are limited to creating the external changes of structure, funding or 



